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Art. XXIY_ Health Reports. 

1. Fourth Annual Report of the State Board of Health of New York. 

Transmitted to the Governor Feb. 21, 1884. Pamphlet, pp. 442. 

Albany, 1884. 

2. Eighth Annual Report of the Board of Health of the State of New 

Jersey, 1884, and Report of the Bureau of Vital Statistics. 

Pamphlet, pp. 375. Trenton, 1884. 

1. The New York Report opens with an apology for imperfections on 
account of the sudden death of the lamented Dr. Elisha Harris, Secretary 
and chief executive officer, in the midst of his usefulness, and before its 
completion. A satisfactory immunity from the more important epidemic 
diseases and material improvement over last year, in regard to all the 
preventable maladies, is noted, and attributed, no doubt correctly, to the 
systematic sanitary work accomplished by the State and local Boards of 
Health. The returns of vital statistics, however, although valuable, are 
admitted to be in need of more care to insure complete accuracy. 

In regard to particular diseases diphtheria, whilst not developing as a 
widespread epidemic, has in several localities broken out suddenly, and 
been for a time quite prevalent. The mortality from it, proportionately 
very severe in some instances, has throughout the State been small as 
compared with former periods. In several notable cases the means em¬ 
ployed to prevent a further extension of this dreaded complaint were emi¬ 
nently successful. So, too, with scarlet fever; the speedy and strict 
seclusion from schools of all persons connected with families in which 
cases occurred, the quarantining of the sick, together with the disinfection 
or destruction of whatever had come in contact with them, and the early 
and private burial of those who fell victims to the disease, have been 
attended with highly gratifying results. Measles has in some outbreaks 
been of exceptional severity, and formed the subject of special study. 
Typhoid fever has been the most prevalent of all the infectious diseases 
coming under the supervision of the Board, and yet in but few places has 
it existed as a considerable epidemic. The success of the Health autho¬ 
rities in stamping out what threatened to become a widespread epidemic 
of smallpox is worthy of particular notice. It originated entirely from 
one case of the malady, the subject being a passenger on the Lake Erie 
and Western Railroad. He was removed from the train, the car disin¬ 
fected, and the occupants vaccinated. The disease was carried to the town 
of Hector and its vicinity through the medium of an occupant of the in¬ 
fected car, a lady of very advanced age, who was taken sick with modified 
variola at the residence of her son, with whom she was visiting, and to 
whom she communicated the disease. She had been allowed to go from 
the contaminated car unvaccinated, for the reason that she had suffered in 
early life from smallpox, a circumstance which forcibly illustrates t he need 
there is for the utmost thoroughness in vaccination and re-vaccination. By 
the prompt action of local boards of health, a number of which were stimu¬ 
lated into organization in adjacent towns by the threatened danger, this 
epidemic, which gave promise of wide distribution in consequence of the 
large number of people exposed before the disease was fairly organized, 
was cut short. Such fortunate abbreviation was accomplished by taking 
active measures to quarantine infected districts, and to protect a large 
number of the neighboring inhabitants by vaccinations. As a gratifying 
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result of the vigilance of the State Board of Health in this and a few 
other instances, New York State has been unusually free from smallpox 
during the year. 

An excellent illustration of the immense benefit derivable from sanitary 
investigations by local authorities may be found in the elaborate report on 
the Topography, Hydrography, and Drainage of Oak Orchard Swamp 
and Basin made by a committee, of which James T. Gardiner, Director of 
the New York State Survey, was chairman. Among the examinations 
into the causes of prevalent diseases in the State may be specially mentioned 
first, that made concerning the Sadden Outbreak of Diphtheria at the Ba¬ 
tavia Blind Asylum, by Richard M. Moore, of Rochester, Sanitary Inves¬ 
tigator for the west district, in which the probable origin was traced to sewer- 
gas from an untrapped bath-tub near the bed of the boy first attacked. A 
second valuable report in this series is the one made by Dr. F. C. Curtis 
on a Sudden Outbreak of Enteric Fever at Port Jervis during the Full of 
1883, in which a very careful and searching examination (a model for 
similar investigations), showed that the cause of the epidemic was infected 
milk, which was known to be supplied to eighty-seven per cent, of all the 
patients attacked. A very interesting article on Milk Fresh and Con¬ 
densed ,i contributed by C. E. Munsell, Pli.B., one of the State Inspectors 
of milk, contains, among other evidences of faithful attention to the duties 
of the office, the gratifying statement that at the present time only about 
one can of milk in forty comes to the city watered, whereas a few years ago 
nearly one-fourth of the 500,000 quarts of alleged milk consumed in New 
York City was water. Mr. Munsell declares analyses are not generally 
made, as the lactometer is positive evidence of adulteration by water if 
nothing else is added, or if the cream has not been removed. He also asserts 
that the minimum total-solids standard of 11.5 per cent., adopted by the 
British Society of Public Analysts, is too low, as it allows the removal of 
one-third the cream from average milk, as well as the use of refuse or putrid 
feed for the cows, since nothing besides distillery swill has been found to 
produce milk below that quality. After some valuable reports respecting 
the action of the Board in relation to sundry nuisances, especially that 
created by the Glen Cove Starch Manufacturing Company, the volume 
concludes with an interesting article by Edward W. Martin, Milk Inspec¬ 
tor, on Milk and its Adulterations, which is illustrated by some reproduc¬ 
tions of excellent micro-photographs, representing the lacteal fluid in 
healthy and diseased conditions. 

2. The New Jersey Report also expresses gratification that the year 1884 
has been one of comparative healthfulness throughout the State, and that 
the more intelligent citizens, and those who have the most to do with the 
moulding of public opinion, are more and more realizing that the health 
of the people is a vital consideration as to the public prosperity. The sub¬ 
ject of water supply is briefly considered in the report of the able, secretary, 
Dr. E. M. Hunt, and the statement made, that whilst pure water has been 
obtained by bored wells driven under skilled advice, in several of the more 
important sea-side resorts, such as Cape May and Asbury Park, much foul 
water is still imbibed. Within thirty miles of New York City is to be 
found half the population of the State of New Jersey. Of this number, 
according to the careful and discriminating judgment of engineers, chem¬ 
ists, physicians, and boards of health, not one-half are supplied with water 
fit to drink. In regard to the important question of the disposal of house 
waste by emptying it into streams, a remarkable experiment has been tried 
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at Newark, where an effort was made to collect the sewage in a ditch, and 
then by the aid of water impounded at high tide, to wash it out as the tide 
fell. This attempt, carried out at an expense of $75,000, utterly failed, as 
had been predicted by Dr. Hunt. The attention of the Board has been 
more than ever turned to effluvium nuisances, and it is urged that foul 
odors from pig-pens, slaughter-houses, bone-boiling works, and other offen¬ 
sive factories, should not be allowed to escape within several hundred feet 
of dwellings. The secretary asserts, as an ascertained fact, that nausea, 
diarrhoea, and an extra demand for vital force, are the results in many 
cases, and that when some special contagion alights or an epidemic occurs, 
the districts nearest to such odors, and especially persons who are newly 
brought in contact with them, are most likely to suffer severely. The 
dealing with petroleum sludge in order to recover from it the sulphuric 
acid, and the use of crude sludge for the manufacturing of fertilizers, also 
occasion much nuisance, which has been partially mitigated by the efforts 
of the Board. The authorities have been duly alive to the important sub¬ 
jects of the hygiene of schools and penal institutions, in which careful in¬ 
spections have been made and judicious changes recommended. 

Several pages are devoted by Dr. Hunt in his general report to Cholera 
and Precautions Ayainst it. Since it is not deemed probable that the 
United States will escape invasion by cholera another year, he advises 
that water supplies and pipes, etc., for removal of waste should be at once 
inspected, and any faults therein corrected. Also, that personal cleanli¬ 
ness should be strictly enjoined. Arrangements ought to be made for 
promptly reporting the first case in any locality in order that thorough iso¬ 
lation and disinfection shall immediately be practised. As an encourage¬ 
ment to diligent attention in this respect, it may be stated that in four 
late epidemics in India there were 154,986 villages attacked. But in 
58,972 of these there was only one death, and in 20,596 there were only 
two deatiis. Yet the fact that in these years the total mortality from 
cholera in India was 1,380,226 shows how fearfully destructive it is when 
it finds tdl the requisite conditions, or is not guarded by efficient sanitary 
police. 

The first essay is one contributed by E. H. Janes, M.D., Assistant 
Sanitary Superintendent of the Health Department of the city of New 
York, on What Legislation is Desirable for the Improvement of Tenement 
Houses , and contains some excellent suggestions in regard to ameliorating 
the miseries of the poor creatures who inhabit these foul and dangerous 
dwellings. The next article on “ Water supply,” by the Secretary, Dr. 
E. M. Hunt, is filled with judicious advice which is now, in view of a 
cholera epidemic, doubly important. The frequent testing of drinking 
water is especially urged, and the convenient Heinsch’s test for sewage 
contamination recommended as follows : Fill a clean pint bottle to three- 
fourths of its capacity with the water to be tested, dissolve in it half a tea¬ 
spoonful of pure white loaf or granulated sugar, and keep it in a warm 
place for two days. If before the end of that time the fluid becomes 
cloudy or milky it should be rejected, whilst if on the contrary it remains 
clear for forty-eight, hours, it is probably fit for domestic use. In an in¬ 
teresting essay on Filtration , by Prof. George Id. Cook, the author main¬ 
tains that, whilst the benefits arising from the filtration of water have 
been proved by many satisfying experiments, the chemical or mechanical 
changes which it undergoes are not well understood. Analyses of water 
before and after filtration generally show a small diminution in the 
No. CLXXVIII _April, 1885. 34 
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amounts of organic matter, not, however, by any means sufficient to ex¬ 
plain the improvement which appears to have taken place in the properties 
of the fluid. Dr. Hunt, in his useful Notes upon Popular Health Resorts, 
gives an encouraging account of the progress in local sanitation made 
during the past six years, and furnishes data in regard to the present con¬ 
dition of various watering-places which it would be well for every physician 
to consult before sending patients to the many invaluable resorts upon the 
New Jersey coast. We are glad to see that Prof. Albert II. Leeds, Chair¬ 
man of the Committee of Analysts, in his general report renews his ex¬ 
pression of confidence in the legal standard of 12 per cent, total solids for 
pure milk, and is still of the opinion that to debase this standard would 
be to legalize the traffic in watered milk. Methods of Batter Analysis, by 
Prof. II. B. Cornwall, is an elaborate review of the questions involved, in 
which the author concludes that Reichert’s modification of Hehner’s plan 
for determining the fatty acids is the only one yet devised which is capa¬ 
ble with any practical degree of accuracy of distinguishing between cocoa- 
nut oil in mixtures or alone, and pure butter fat. Reprints of circulars 
and laws relating to health, with elaborate statistical tables, conclude the 
volume, which, as usual, forms a valuable addition to the working library 
of any practical sanitarian, J. G. R. 


Art. XXV— The International Encyclopaedia of Suryery, A Sys¬ 
tematic Treatise of the Theory and Practice of Surgery by Authors of 
Various Nations. Edited by John Ashiiurst, Jr., M.D., Professor of 
Clinical Surgery in the University of Pennsylvania. Vols. IV. and V. 
8vo. pp. xxiii. 987, xxxvi. 1207. New York : William Wood & Co., 
1884. 

Volume IV., with the exception of an article on Tumors, is devoted to the 
bones, and claims more particularly the attention of the general surgeon. 
The authors are but few in number, but are all men whose names are well 
known both in this country and Great Britain, and it is a matter of con¬ 
gratulation that the important subjects with which they deal have not been 
compressed into the narrow limits usually found necessary to keep a 
work of this kind within bounds. Even here, one feels that the authors 
have had none too much room, the tendency of large works of reference 
like this in the English language being in the direction of too great con¬ 
densation ; a fault in agreeable contrast with the prolixity of continental 
works, but one nevertheless too frequently noticed by those who have occa¬ 
sion to study the literature of a given subject. 

The opening articles is upon Injuries of Bones, and is from, the pen of 
a writer whose name is intimately associated with that subject in this 
country—Dr. John H. Packard. This is not a department in which any 
recent triumphs are to be recorded, and the task of the author consists 
chiefly in carefully digesting and assimilating the experiences of the pro¬ 
fession in certain modes of treatment which have had an opportunity of 
enjoying an extended trial. 

We are glad to see that he ranges himself upon the side of those who 
do not regard the plaster bandage as the sum and substance of the treat¬ 
ment of fractured bone, and that he recognizes the necessity which all 
severely injured parts feel for rest. “ Fractures of the lower extremity, 



